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A RELIEF FROM PERSEPOLIS 


HE limestone slab upon which is preserved the figure of a 
Persian, executed in low relief (see cover) comes trom 
+* Persepolis, the spiritual center of the Achaemenid empire 
and the site of the once splendid audience halls and palaces built 
by successive Achaemenid rulers.’ 

Columns, doorways, window frames, walls and stairs, erected 
in blocks of gray limestone, which still remain in place or have 
been carefully retrieved from the ruins, are extensively deco- 
rated with carving in low relief. Most characteristic of this deco- 
ration are the scenes to be found on retaining walls and stair 
balustrades which depict long processions of representatives of 
the subject peoples of the vast empire who pass by ranks of Per- 
sian, Median, and Susian guards to present tribute to the ruler 
on the occasion of the spring festival of the New Year. The 
figure on the piece now in the Museum was a unit in such a pro- 
cession. While the costumes and kind of tribute associated with 
some of the processional figures identifies them as from Abys- 
sinia, India, Babylonia, or Syria, this figure is clad in the typical 
Persian costume. The costume, worn earlier in this same region, 
includes a fitted coat which falls to below the knees and is held 
together by a narrow girdle, trousers which fit tightly at the 
ankles and have straps which pass under the boots, and a soft 
felt hat which has two flaps tying under the chin and a third 
covering the nape of the neck. The Persian bears, as his offering, 
two drinking bowls; bowls of this same shape, in either silver or 
bronze, survive from the Achaemenid period. 

The weathering of the slab, the attitude of the figure which 
has one foot raised, and the relationship of the piece to others 
still in situ make it certain that the figure originally decorated 
one of the few balustrades which were long exposed above 
ground, It is highly probable that the slab comes from the 
double-flight staircase located at the northeast corner of the 


tit is the gift of Gordon McCormick ‘17. Accession number 49-115. Height 
0.585 m. Width o.285 m. Gray limestone, mended along an old break. Part Two 
of the Notable Art Collection belonging to the Estate of the Late Joseph Brum 
mer, Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, May, 1949, no. 138. Formerly in the 
collection of Paul Sachs, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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hadich, or palace, of Nerxes. In this case it would have been 
executed between 486 and 465 B.C. 

Phe ten or more audience halls, palaces, royal living quarters 
and storehouses on the Persepolis plattorm are believed to have 
been burned by Alexander the Great about eo B.C. and stones 
and bricks at the site do bear traces of a conflagration. The plat 
form was never reoccupied and a mantle of earth was gradually 
washed or blown over much of its area. Towering columns and 
massive portals remained to draw the superstitious veneration olf 
later ages and the platform was given a name which it still bears, 
Pakht-i-Jamshid, or the Throne of Jamshid—a legendary an 
cient king. Plundering of the site began early, for only a few 
hundred years alter its destruction large door jambs and lintels 
were carried thirty miles south to Shiraz where they were rudels 
re-erected. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Furo 
pean travellers came in numbers to marvel at the then inexpl- 
cable ruins and as early as 1810 stones were taken to England to 
find a final resting place in the British Museum. In this century 
many balustrade slabs, similar to the piece in Princeton, were 
removed and it was not until about 1925 that the Iranian gov 
ernment began to protect the site. In 1g31 the Orrental Inst 
tute of the University of Chicago began to clear the platform 
and continued excavations until about 1941. The excavations 
brought to light long sections of sculptured walls and several 
staircases which had been hidden by protective debris for many 
centuries. In these sections the delicately carved fi@ures are in 
perfect condition and the stone retains the finishing polish 
which imparted an almost wax-like sheen to the surtace. 


Donald N. Wilbe 


AN EGYPTIAN GOOSH 


HE twentieth item in the first session of the Brummer sale 
was a limestone relief of a goose which was purchased and 
presented to the Museum as part of the C. O. von Kien 
busch, Jr., Memorial.’ It is a sculptor’s model or trial piece, 


The Notable Collection tbe longing ten tive hstate ol l ate Jose pi 


Brummer, Part 1, Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, April, rqgq. Height ore, m 
Width, 0.158 m. Accession number 
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carved in an irregular quadrilateral area slightly sunken in the 
smooth face of an otherwise rough piece of limestone. The very 
low relief represents a goose walking to the right with an air of 
anserine detachment; the wings are indicated by very delicately 
incised lines, the details of the eye, bill, and feet are exquisitely 
carved. 

Numerous models of this sort have been found.” They have 
been dated for the most part in the last dynasties of Egyptian 
independence and are executed in the smooth, competent style 
of the Saitic age. The quality varies, but the Princeton example 
is among the particularly fine pieces of a period which is often 
called a renaissance of Egyptian art. 

-Arthur Weigall, Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, London, 1924, p. 329. 
Mogensen, La Glyptotheque ny Carlsberg, La Collection égyptienne, pl. LXNNXYV. 


Schaefer and Andrae, Die Aunst des alten Orients, p. 492. Encyclopédie photo 
graphique de Uart, Editions Tel, Cairo, 1949, nos. rg5it. 
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A BRONZE STATUETTE OF A COMIC ACTOR 


HE statuette (Figs. 1-2) is said to have been found in 

Alexandria, an assertion which is borne out by the color 

of the bronze. The surtace ts brown, but wherever it is 
rubbed it has become green. The interior has a light green 
incrustation which in some parts has become blue. This is said 
to be characteristic for Alexandrian bronzes.’ 

The actor is seated on an altar with protruding base and 
upper member, both divided into simple convex profiles, sepa 
rated by deep concave grooves. The groove at the base does not 
continue along the back. It therefore appears as though the 
figure were fastened with the help of this groove into some- 
thing else, perhaps the cover of a box. The actor ts seated with 
his legs and hands crossed, his head slightly lifted and bent to 
his left. The base to which he was fixed might thus also have 
contained a second standing person at whom he was looking. He 
is dressed in long-sleeved tights, over them is a short chiton with 
short sleeves and a thick belt. A small mantle ts laid over the 
upper part of his back and both shoulders. One edge is hanging 
down behind the right hip. An overfold is lifted in the back to 
the left shoulder. The one end disappears inside the right elbow; 
the other covers the left upper arm and hangs down with zigzag 
folds below the left elbow to the seat. The feet have shoes with 
thin soles and leather thongs. The mask has a very big, wide 
mouth, a broad and short “potato” nose, and folds between the 
drawn eyebrows. The globular eyes have an incised iris and a 
sunken pupil. The hair falls in a big loop over the forehead; at 
the side it is bound into a kind of tassel. A wreath consisting of 
two branches, which cross in the back and have small leaves. 
may be a vine. 

The most unusual feature of this actor of New Comedy ts 
the thick ring which he wears over both shoulders, upper breast 
and nape of neck. It is round in section, and in the center, in 
front, are two incisions as though for the suspension of a locket, 

1 T owe the permission to publish this statuette to the kindness of Professor 
DeWald and Miss Frances Jones of the Art Museum. \ccession Number 48-68 


Height, 0.195 m.; the altar is 0.087 m. broad and 0.115 m. deep. The information 
about the color of Alexandrian bronzes | owe to Miss Bertha Segall 
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Fig. 1. Bronze Statuette in Princeton 
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or some other object. The bust of a Negro from Egypt in the 
Fouquet collection (Fig. 3), one found during the Sieglin 
Expedition in Alexandria, and one from Cairo, all three terra- 
cotta bottles, show a similar ring. The one in the Fouquet 
collection has a round disk hanging from the center of the ring. 
Perdrizet rightly recognized in this collar the bronze or iron 
ring put on slaves who were suspected of wanting to flee.* Several 
examples of such rings are in Rome. About thirty round or 
rectangular disks to be suspended from these rings are preserved 
with inscriptions such as: “tene me quia fugibi et revoca me ad 
domum Theodotenis”; ‘“servus sum Leonti, tene me ne fugia et 
revoca in clivo Triario”’; “fugi, tene me, cum revocaveris me 
domino meo Zonino, accipis solidum.””* 

The statuette is, however, not Roman but Hellenistic, and 
the style is Alexandrian of about the second century B.C. The 
nearest parallel, the vases in the form of Negro busts, are dated 
about 100 B.C., because of the technique in red glaze of the 
similar bust in Cairo; they may however, also be of the second 
century B.C. The busts in the Fouquet and Schreiber collec- 
tions are in black clay, similar to bucchero, the black glaze 
naturally indicating the skin of the negro, and therefore might be 
dated earlier. That such a neck ring was put on slaves, suspected 
of being inclined to run away, during the second century is 
proved by a papyrus from Alexandria dated 156 or 145 B.C.. 
with the description of a slave who had run away with gold. A 
reward of two talents is offered.’ The slave, named Hermon, 

2P. Perdrizet in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XIV, 1911, p. 81, Id. Les 
terres cuiles d’E-gypt de la Collection Fouquet, p. 140, no. 371, pl. XCVI, whence 
our Fig. 3. Pagenstecher, Expedition Sieglin. Die griechisch-dgyptische Sammlung 
E. von Sieglin, Il 3. Gefdsse in Stein und Ton, pp. 88 and 205. This is of black 
clay, like bucchero. The similar bust in Cairo, Edgar, Catalogue du Musée du 
Caire, Greek Vases, p. 71, pl. NXV, no. 26918, is covered with red glaze. Standing 
slaves in bronze, not actors, one with bound hands and a collar: Vente Gréau, pl 
105; Reinach, Répertoire de la Statuaire, 1V, 352.4. Another from Naukratis in the 
Bissing collection, Ath. Mitt. NXNXIL, 1907, p. 73. fig. 1. pl IV, 1 = Reinach, 
op. cit., TV 953.8. 

‘Dressel, in C7L, vol. XV, nos. 7171-99. Dessau, Znser. Lat. Sel., 1, 8726 f. 

‘Frances Jones, in Hetty Goldman, Excavations at Goézlii Kule, Tarsus 1, p 
i72f., on the date of red glazed pottery. 

*U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemaerzeit, 1, 1927, no, 121, pp. 567ff.. par 
ticularly p. 574f. limes 8-11. Paul M. Mevr, Juristische Papyri, p. 165f. 1 owe 
these and the following references to Professor William Westermann of Columbia 
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also Nile, a Syrian, eighteen 
vears old, is described as be- 
ing of middle size, as having 
curly hair (obdAo0s), with a 
wart on his nose, wearing a 
chlamys and loincloth or 
apron (perizoma, wepil@pa). 
He was branded on the right 
wrist with two barbarian let- 
ters. He wore an iron ring 
(krikos, KPLKOS ) on which was 
a lekythos and a strigil. 
These instruments marked 
the slave as a personal attend. 
ant on his master, whose bath 
implements he had to carry. 
Wilcken believes that the 
bottle and strigil were illus- 
Fig. 3. Vase in Fouquet Collection trated on the ring. I would 
think that they were sus- 
pended from it, as were the identification tags for the Roman 


slaves. Such tags, beside branding, were indeed used tor slaves 
in the Near Fast. “. . . the most plausible theory is that the 
abbuttum was a small tablet of clay or metal hung on a chain 
around the neck, wrist, or ankle of the slave. When the slaves 
were freed, the ‘mark’ was broken.”* “Olive-shaped tags of clay 
pressed on the knot or the edge of a cord were tied around the 
neck or horns of animals as identification marks in Babylonia. 
The tag contained a few short lines classifying the animal and 


University who is to publish a book on ancient slavery in the Monographs of the 
American Philosophical Society. See his article “Sklaverei,” in Pauly-Wissowa. 
Real-Encyclopadie, pp. 

®R. Taubenschlag, The Law of Graeco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the 
Papyri (1944). pp. Gell, on runaway slaves. Isaac Mendelssohn, Slavery in the 
Vear East, pp. q2tt., and A. Goetze, Sumer, IV. (1948), p. 8g, no. 51, On tattooing, 
branding or otherwise marking of slaves, for example, by attaching clay or metal 
tags, just as animals, dogs and cattle were marked. P. Wolters, in Hermes, 1909. 
p. 267, note 1, points out that the ring around the neck replaced the branding 
which disfigured the slave when the master wanted to sell him. 
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giving the name of the owner or shepherd. Exactly such clay 
tags were worn as identification marks by some slaves in the 
pre-Hammurabi periods.’ 

Branding or tattooing was used much more than marking 
with tags which could be much more easily removed. Under 
Darius I and under the Seleucids, slaves were tattooed upon the 
wrist, just as cattle were branded.* The Greeks branded only 
runaway slaves, as testified by Aristophanes’ Birds, 760 and 
Frogs, 1511; also Aischines II, On the Embassy, 79. He likens 
Demosthenes to a runaway slave, except that Demosthenes did 
not have the branding on him. There is no trace of this usage 
in Menander or Terence. The shackled slaves in Plautus may 
refer to the Latin usage. It seems that the use of a ring with 
identification tag thus came to Egypt from the Fast, and to 
Rome from Egypt when this country became more and more 
connected with Rome and finally became a Roman province. 

The Princeton statuette and many others of slaves from 
comedy—tor example one in the theater museum of Milan 
(Fig. 4)°—has his hands crossed in such a way that the right 
hand is laid over the left wrist. Could it be that his wrist has 
been branded, and he wants to cover the mark? He has no disk 
hanging from his neck, although a place on which to hinge it 
seems to be marked. There are, however, similar marks at each 
side. Has he thrown away the tag, while he could not get rid of 
the krikos, it being too narrow to be drawn over his thick 
mask?"" 

The gesture of the hands might, however, much more likely 
be only a sign of anxiety, for this occurs frequently in bronze 
and terracotta statuettes of slaves from New Comedy. Many of 
them show the slave seated on an altar with feet crossed, for 
example, one in the Louvre (Fig. 5),'' which also expresses fear 
and anguish or at least a tense mood (cf. Figs. 1, 2 and 6). 

Isaac Mendelssohn, op. cit., p. 44f. “Ibid. p. 461 

‘Catalogo del Museo Teatrale alla Scala, Milano, 1914. p. 4q. ne. 18. For 
similar standing bronze actors with crossed hands, see, M. Bieber; Skulpturen und 
Bronzen in Kassel, p. 74, no. 298, pl. NLV; Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire 
Hil, 157. 1-2; V. goo, 2, 5, VIL 187.5. Terracotta from Myrina, in the Louvre 
Pottier et Reinach, La Nécropole de Myrina, p. 475f.. no. 917, pl. NLVEs5 


10 This possibility was suggested to me by Miss Lucy Shoe. 
'! Louvre, no. 293, cp. no. 671. Other examples of seated slaves with hands and 
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lig. 4. Bronze Statuett Fig. 5. Terracotta Statuette 
in Milan in the Louvre 


Fig. 6. Lerracotta Statuett Fig. 7. Terracotta Statuette 
in Athens in Athens 
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The character represented in the Princeton statuette is prob- 
ably the gay curly slave (od\os Mepazwv, Pollux IV 149). He is 
described as having red skin and red wavy hair, with a bald 
pate on the upper part of his head, and with distorted eyes 
(Suaorpodos tiv This latter may mean squinting or dis- 
placement of the eyes. The red color indicates impudence in 
Greek physiognomy (see Pseudo-Aristoteles, P/iysiog., Il 67. 
p. 812a). The Princeton statuette seems indeed to reflect such an 
impertinent character, who is accustomed to accompany his 
young master on his escapades, is punished if found out, and 
dances gaily when the intrigues against the father or pander, or 
whoever the victim is, succeeds. Many statuettes from Athens 
represent this amusing figure (Figs. 6-7)."° 

If the Princeton statuette was combined with a standing one, 
his situation might have been similar to the final scene in the 
Mostellaria or Haunted House of Plautus, as represented prob- 
ably on a terracotta relief of the first century B.C."* The slave 
is threatened by his master, but a friend intervenes in his favor. 

We thus have in this ugly but expressive little masterpiece a 
fugitive slave in comedy from the time when Menander and 
his successors were played in Hellenistic Alexandria, and 
Plautus, Terence and other Latin adapters of Greek New 
Comedy were played in hellenized Rome. 


MARGARETE BIEBER 


feet crossed: bronzes from Mahdia in the Musée du Bardo at Tunis: Reinach, 
op. cit., IV, 557, 7. Berlin, no. 4715: M. Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater, p. 30of., fig. 416; Robert, Die Masken der neueren attischen Komédie, 
p. 83, fig. 104. Zorn Collection: Arvid Andrén, “Classical Antiquities in the Zorn 
Collection,” Opuscula Archeologica, V, 1947, p. 76, no. 186, pl. NXNXIV. Pagen 
stecher, Expedition Sieglin, Il, 1A, Sammlung Sieglin, Terracotten, p. 68, pl. 
XXVIII. Perdrizet, Bronzes de la Collection Fouquet, p. 73, no. 109, pl. NXVIL. 
Lamp relief: Hetty Goldman and Frances Jones, Excavations at Gozlii Kule, 
Tarsus, I, p. 124, no. 333, pl. 107. 

12See Robert, op. cit., p. iof., figs. 20-23. Bieber, op. cit., figs. 296 and 471. 
A good mask of the curly slave is Robert, op. cit., p. 27, fig. 57. I owe the 
photograph for Fig. 7 to the kindness of Mrs. Elizabeth Gutmann Lehmann. Cf. 
for the curly slave also Bieber, article “Maske” in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Ency- 
clopddie, XIV, p. 20gof., no. 4. 

18 Rohden-Winnefeld, Architektonische romische Tonreliefs der Kaiserzeit, 
149f. M. Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theatre, p. 320f., fig. 425. 
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AN AZTEC STATUE 


HE Aztec civilization, flourishing in Mexico broadly speak- 

ing from 1300-1500, produced an art that was second only 

to that of the Mayans. There was often a more harsh and 
brusque quality about its sculpture. 

The crouching figure of the boy, acquired by our Museum 
from the Brummer Collection, is one of the very finest of a 
group of lava-stone figures of this period.’ Who or what it, repre- 
sents has been a matter of conjecture. The figure squats on the 
ground, its knees drawn up close to the body, its arms crossed in 
a tight, hugging gesture with the right hand resting palm up on 
the left knee. The head, bound with a jewelled fillet of which 
the centre motif is a form of simple rosette, is twisted over to his 
left side and rests against the upturned palm and the left knee. 
The form is nude except for a narrow waist-band visible around 
the back as a simple band and gathered together in front in the 
shape of a flat, erect knot that appears on other statues of that 
period. The back is hunched with the vertebrae of the spine 
protruding prominently, suggesting that the figure might repre- 
sent a cripple or paralytic. The wide-open eyes and the parted 
mouth add to the general effect of pathos so effectively achieved 
by the unknown artist in the simple treatment of the anatomical 
rhythms of the figure. Viewed from the front, sides, or back, 
these rhythmic organisations of volumes and lines give a most 
extraordinary effect. 

Several related figures, generally similar in style and of the 
same kind of stone, are to be found in the Museo Nacional in 
Mexico City. Two of these, one squatting figure, the other stand- 
ing, were shown at the loan exhibition held at the Fogg Museum 
in 1940.° Others are in the private collection of Diego Rivera® 
and in the Musée du Trocadéro.* They all have the same type of 
loinstrap with braided knot. But there is no parallel that has 

‘Part Two of the Notable Art Collection belonging to the Estate of the Lat 
Joseph Brummer, Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, May, 1949, no. 465. Height, 
0.965 m. Accession number 49-116. 


2 An Exhibition of Pre-Columbian Art, Arranged by the Peabody Museum and 


the William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 1940, p. 18, no. 15. 
*G. Medione, Art in Ancient Mexico, Oxford University Press, 1941, figs. 296, 
239. 
‘Basler and Brummer, L’Art précolumbien, Paris, 1947, pl. gt. 
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come to my attention for the twisted pose or for the treatment 
of the back. Nor do any of these wear the jewelled fillet. There 
is one figure in the museum in Mexico City, however, that 
approximates the pose with the head bent over to one side;* it 
is the figure of the god Xochipilli who seems to be wearing a 
plain fillet about his head. But the total effect of this piece lacks 
both the feeling and the finesse of execution of the Princeton 


figure. 


5M. Alvarez Bravo and B. Peret, Los Tesoros del Museo Nacional de Mexico. 
Mexico, 1943, pl. 9. 


RECENT ACOUISITIONS 


IN addition to objects more fully published, the following were 
received between January and July, 1950: 


PAINTING DRAWINGS 

John Wesley Jarvis, “Elizabeth Jarvis.” Charles Herbert Moore, three studics 
Museum Purchase. of dog and flowers. Gift of Frank 

Charles Herbert Moore, “Seated Man.” Jewett Mather, Jr. 

Gift of Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Nicolas Poussin, two illustrations fo 

[Thomas Sully, “Portrait of a Child.” Tasso, Gift of Frank Jewett Mather, 
Gift of Bernard Peyton ‘17. Jr. 

John Crome, “Farmhouse.” Bequest of | Pier Leone Ghezzi, “Village Doctor.” 
Mrs, Allan Marquand., Museum Purchase. 

Sir Peter Lely, “Portrait of a Woman.” Carlo Maratta, two sketches. Museum 
Bequest of Mrs, Allan Marquand. Purchase. 

Herri met de Bles, “The Road to Cal Cristoforo Roncalli, two sketches of 
vary.” Gift of the Friends of the figures. Museum Purchase. 
Museum. Pellegrino Tibaldi, sketch for fresco 

Charles Francois Daubigny, “ The Banks in the Sala Paolina of Castel Sant’ 
of the Oise.” Gift of Mr. Eugene Angelo. Museum Purchase. 

Geddes. Venetian, 16th century, “Landscape.” 

Theodore Rousseau, “La Plaine de Museum Purchase (The Caroline G. 
Chailly.” Gift of Mr. Eugene Geddes. Mather Fund). 

Juan de las Ruelas, “Adoration of the 
SCULPTURE Shepherds,” “Madonna and Child.” 


Buddhist figure, Cambodian, 12th Cen 


turv. O. von Kienbusch, Jr., 


Memorial. ss 

Ghiberti, terracotta relief, study for Albrecht Diirer, “The Cannon.” 7 
Red Sea panel of doors of Baptistry Laura P. Hall Memorial Collection 
in Florence. Given in memory of Mr. Fund. 
and Mrs. Allan Marquand by their Albrecht Glockenton, four engravings 
daughters. from the Passion of Christ. The 
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Laura P. Hall Memorial Collection 
Fund. 

Ludwig Krug, “The Adoration of the 

Kings.” The Laura P. Hall Memorial 


Collection Fund. 


Hans Sebald Lautensack, “Landscape 
with Castle.” Museum Purchase. 
Aristide Maillol, woodcut illustrations 
for “Daphnis and Chloe.” The Laura 
P. Hall Memorial Collection Fund. 
Ferdinand Hodler, “Mercenary with 
Pike.” The Laura P. Hall Memorial 

Collection Fund. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Four pieces of stained glass, French. 
century, and Italian, 16th-17th 
century. Given memory of 
and Mrs. Allan Marquand by thei 
daughters. 

Stained glass, coat of arms, Swiss, 1697, 
Gift of Ransom Patrick. 

Cypriote Iron Age amphora. Bequest 

of Mrs. Allan Marquand. 


Panathenaic amphora, sixth century 
B.C. Bequest of Mrs. Allan May 
quand. 

Clay paten, 6th century. Gift of Clark 
D. Lamberton ‘os. 

Limoges enamel medallion, lion-bodied 
man and dragon, 13th century. Mu 
scum Purchase. 

Gilt copper appliqué of Madonna and 
Child, French, early igth century 
Museum Purchase. 

Lead medallion of Vittorino Rambal 
doni da Feltre by Vittore Pisano. 
Gift of Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 

Brass lamp in form of dove, Indian. 
Museum Purchase. 

Book of Hours, use of Poitiers, circa 
1430-1435. miniatures im the stvle 
of the Boucicault’ Master. Giff of 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 

Folding wood chair, Italian, 16th cen 
tury. Gift of Miss Dorothy Willard 

Marble doorway, Venetian, 16th cen 

turv. Bequest of Mrs. Marquand. 
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